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Settlement effected in Vineland by Thorfinn. 
In the following summer, 1006, there arrived 
in Greenland, two ships from Iceland: the 
one was commanded by Thorfian, having the 
very significant surname of Karisefne (i. e. 
who promises or is destined to be an able or 

reat man), a wealthy and powerful man, of 
Siostrious lineage, and sprung from Danish, 
Norwegian, Swedish, Irish and Scotish ances- 
tors, some of whom were kings or of royal 
descent. -He was accompanied by Snorre 
Thorbrandson, who was also a man of dis- 
tinguished lineage. The other ship was com- 
manded by Biarne Grimolfson of Breidefiord, 
and Thorhall Gamlason of Austfiord. They 
kept the festival of Yule at Battalid. Thorfinn 
became enamoured of Gudrida, and obtained 
the consent of her brother-in-law Leif; and 
their marriage was celebrated during the 
winter. On this, as on former occasions, the 
voyage to Vineland formed a favourite theme 
of conversation, and Thorfinn was urged both 
by his wife and others to undertake such a 
voyage. It was accordingly resolved on. In 
the spring of 1007, Karlsefne and Snorre 
fitted out their ships, and Bjarne and Thor- 
hall likewise fitted out theirs. A third ship 
(being that in which Gudrida’s father, Thor- 
biorn, had formerly come to Greenland) was 
commanded by Thorward who was married 
to Freydisa, a natural daughter of Eric the 
Red; and on board of this ship was also a 
man of the name of Thorhall, who had long 
served Eric as huntsman in summer, and as 
house-steward in winter, and who had much 
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stocked with animals. Leaving this, they con- 
tinued sailing in a southwest direction for a 
long time, having the land to starboard, until 
they at length came to Kialarnes, where 
there were trackless deserts and long beaches 
and sands, called by them Furdustrandir. 
When they had passed these, the land began 
to be indented by inlets. They had two Scots 
with them, Hake and Hekia, whom Leif had 
formerly received from the Norwegian king 
Olaf Tryggvason, and who were very swift 
of foot. ‘They put them on shore, recom- 
mending them to proceed in a southwest di- 
rection, and explore the country. After the 
lapse of three days they returned, bringing 
with them some grapes and some ears of 
wheat, which grew wild in that region. They 
continued their course until they came to a 
place where a firth penetrated far into the 
country. Off the mouth of it was an island, 
past which there ran strong currents, which 
was also the case farther up the firth. On 
the island, there was an immense number of 
eyderducks, so that it was scarcely possible 
to walk without treading on theireggs. They 
called the island Straumey (Streamisle) and 
the firth Straumfiordr (Streamfirth). They 
landed on the shore of this firth, and made 
preparations for their winter residence. The 
country was extremely beautiful. They con- 
fined their operations to exploring ,the coun- 
try. Thorhall afterwards wished to proceed 
in a north direction in quest of Vineland. 
Karlsefne chose rather to go to the southwest. 
Thorhall, and along with him eight men, quit- 
ted them, and sailed past Furdustrandir and 
Kialarnes, but they were driven by westerly 
gales to the coast of Ireland, where, accord- 
ing to accounts of some traders, they were 
beaten and made slaves. Karlsefne, together 
with Snorre and Biarne, and the rest of the 
ship’s companies, in all 131 (cxxxi) men, 
sailed southward, and arriyed at. the place, 
where a river falls into the sea from a lake. 
Opposite to the mouth of the river were large 
islands. They steered into the lake, and 
called the place Hép (¢ Hépe). On the low 
grounds they found fields of wheat growing 
wild, and on the rising grounds vines. While 
looking about one morning, they observed 
a great number of canoes, On exhibiting 


acquaintance with the uncolonized parts of | friendly signals, the canoes approached nearer 


Greenland. They had in all 160 men. They 
took with them all kinds of live stock, it be- 


to them, and the natives in them looked with 
astonishment at those they met there. These 


ing their intention to establish a colony if| people were sallow coloured and ill-looking, 


possible. They sailed first to the Wester- 
Sh and afterwards to Biarney (Disco.) 

rom thence they sailed in a southerly di- 
rection to Helluland, where they found many 
foxes. From thence they sailed again two 
days in a southerly direction to Markland, a 
country overgrown with wood, and plentifully 


had ugly heads of hair, large eyes and broad 
cheeks. After they had gazed at them fora 
while, they rowed —_ again to the south- 
west past the cape. risefne and his com- 
pany had erected their dwelling houses a little 
above the bay; and there they spent the win- 
ter. No snow fell, and the cattle found their 
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food in the open field. One morning early, 
in the beginning of 1008, they descried a 
number of canoes coming from the southwest 
past the cape. Karlecine having held up 
a white shield as a friendly signal, they drew 
nigh and immediately commenced bartering. 
These people chose in preference red cloth, 
and gave furs and squirrel skins in exchange. 
They fain also would have bought swords and 
spears, but these Karlsefne and Snorre pro- 
hibited their people from selling them. In 
exchange for a skin entirely gray the Skrel- 
lings took a piece of cloth of a span in breadth, 
and bound it round their heads. Their barter 
was carried on this way for some time. The 
Northmen then found their cloth was begin- 
ning to grow scarce, whereupon they cut it 
up in smaller pieces, not broader than a 
finger’s breadth; yet the Skrellings gave as 
much for these smaller pieces, as they had 
formerly given for the larger pieces, or even 
more. Karlsefne also caused the women to 
bear out milk soup, and the Skrellings relish- 
ing the taste of it, they desired to buy it in 
preference to every thing else, so they wound 
up their traffic by carrying away their bar- 
gains in their bellies. While this traffic was 
going on, it happened that a bull, which 
Karlsefne had brought along with him, came 
out of the wood and bellowed loudly. At this 
the Skrellings got terrified and rushed to their 
canoes, and rowed away southward. About 
this time Gudrida, Karlsefne’s wife, gave 
birth to a son, who received the name of 
Snorre. In the beginning of the following 
winter, the Skrellings came again in much 
greater numbers; they showed symptoms of 
hostility, setting up loud yells. Karlisefne 
caused the red shield to be borne against 
them, whereupon they advanced against each 
other, and a battle commenced. There was 
a galling discharge of missiles. The Stkrel- 
lings had a sort of war slings. They elevated 
on a pole a tremendously large ball, almost 
the size of a sheep’s stomach, and of a bluish 
colour; this they swung from the pole upon 
land over Karlsefne’s people, and it descended 
with a fearful crash. This struck terror into 
the Northmen, and they fled along the river. 
Freydisa came out and saw them flying ; she 
thereupon exclaimed, “ How can stout men 
like you fly from these miserable caitifs, 
whom I thought you could knock down like 
cattle; if I had only a weapon, I ween I 
could fight better than any of you.” They 
heeded not her words. She tried to keep 
pace with them, but the advanced state of 
her pregnancy retarded her. She, however, 
followed them into the wood. There she en- 
countered a dead body. It was Thorbrand 
Snorrason ; a flat stone was sticking fast in 
his head. His naked sword lay by his side. 











This she took up, and prepared to defend 
herself. She uncovered her breasts, and 
dashed them against the naked sword. At 
this sight the Skrellings became terrified, and 
ran off to their canoes. Karlsefne and the 
rest now came up to her and praised her 
courage. Karlsefne and his people were now 
become aware that although the country held 
out many advantages, still the life that they 
would have to lead here, would be one of 
constant alarm from the hostile attacks of 
the natives. They therefore made prepara- 
tions for departure, with the resolution of 
returning to their own country. They sailed 
eastward and came to Streamfirth. Karlsefne 
then took one of the ships and sailed in quest 
of Thorhall, while the rest remained behind. 
They proceeded northwards round Kialarnes, 
and after that were carried to the northwest. 
The land lay io larboard of them. There 
were thick forests in aii directions, as far as 
they could see, with scarcely any open space. 
They considered the hills of Hope and those 
which they now saw as forming part of one 
continuous range. They spent the third win- 
ter at Streamfirth. Karlsefne’s son Snorre 
was now three years of age. When they 
sailed from Vineland, they had southerly 
wind and came to Markland, where they met 


with five Skrellings. ‘They caught two of daughter Halfrida, to whom we are princi- 


them (two boys), whom they carried away 
along with them, and taught them the Norse | 
language, and baptised them: these children | 
said that their mother was called Vethilldi, 
and their father Uvege; they said that the 
Skrellings were ruled by chieftains (kings), 
one of whom was called Avalidamon, and the | 
other Valdidida,—that there were no houses 
in the country, but that the people dwelled in 
holes and caverns. Biarne Grimolfson was | 
driven into the Irish ocean, and came into | 
waters that were so infested by worms, that | 
their ship was in consequence reduced to a 
sinking state. Some of the crew, however, | 
were saved in the boat, as it had been smeared | 
with seal-oil tar, which is a preventive against | 
the attack of worms. Karlsefne continued | 
his voyage to Greenland and arrived at| 
Ericsfiord. 

Voyage of Freydisa, Helge and Finnboge; | 
Thorfinn settlers in Iceland. During the | 
same. summer, 1011, there arrived in Green- 
land a ship from Norway commanded by two 
brothers from Austfiord, in Iceland, Helge | 
and Finnboge, who passed the following win- | 
ter in Greenland. Freydisa went to them, 
and proposed a voyage to Vineland, on the 
condition that they should share equally with 
her in all the profits which the voyage might 
yield. This they assented to. Freydisa and 
these brothers entered into a mutual agree- 
ment that each party should have thirty able | 
bodied men on board their ship, besides wo- 
men; but Freydisa immediately deviated 
from the agreement, and took with her five 
additional men, whom she concealed. In 
1012 they arrived at Leifsbooths, where they 
a the following winter. ‘The conduct of 















After the perpetration of this base deed, ne 
in the spring of 1013 returned to Greenland, 
where Thorfinn lay ready to sail for Norway, 
and was waiting for a fair wind: the ship he 
commanded was so richly laden that it was 
generally admitted that a more valuable cargo 
had never left Greenland. 

As soon as the wind became favourable he 
sailed to Norway, where he spent the follow- 
ing winter, and sold his goods. Next year, 
when he was ready to sail for Iceland, there 
came a German from Bremen, who wanted 
to buy a piece of wood from him. He gave 
for it half a mare of gold; it was the wood of 
the mazer tree from Vineland. Karlsefne 
went to Iceland, and in the following year, 
1015, he bought the Glaumboe estate in 
Skagefiord, in the Northland quarter, where 
he resided during the remainder of his life, 
as did also Snorre, his American born son, 
after him. On the marriage of the latter, his 
mother made a pilgrimage to Rome, and after- 
wards returned to her son’s house at Glaumbee, 
where he had in the mean time caused a 
church to be built. The mother lived long 
as a religious recluse. A numerous illustrious 
race descended from Karlsefne, among whom 
may be mentioned the learned Bishop Thor- 
lak Runolfson, born in 1085 of Snorre’s 


pally indebted for the oldest ecclesiastical 

code of Iceland, published in the year 1123; 

it is also probable that the, accounts of the 

voyages were originally compiled by him. 
(To be continued.) 





For “The Friend.” 
CHEROKEE WRONGS. 
(Continued from page 109.) 

Letter from John Ross, the principal chief of | 
the Cherokee nation, 
Philadelphia. 

Wasuineton City, May 6th, 1837. 
Srr,—l return you my sincere thanks for 
your Discourse on the “ Surviving Remnant 
of the Indian Race.” We have found so little 
sympathy among our white brethren that 


|every instance of its spontaneous exhibition 


touches us deeply. 

On the present occasion there are many 
reasons why we should be more than usually 
affected. Your vindication of our case is as 
generous and unexpected as it is elegant and 
able. The society of which you were the 
organ bears a name which every Indian de- 





had it been always followed, would have saved 
them from the responsibility and the conse- 
quences of many an act of oppression, of in- 
justice, and of outrage, and ourselves from 
the agony of many a heartache. 

You have touched our case with a master’s 
hand, and treated the whole subject of Che- 
rokee affairs with great ability and intelli- 
gence. You have brought before your society 
a rapid notice of our recent history up to the 
time of the last action of congress upon our 
affairs. I wish you to be made acquainted 
with what has since transpired, and to know 
what has been done and is contemplated here- 
after, with a view to spread before the Ame- 
rican people and their government a full 
knowledge of our circumstances, for the pur- 
pose of awakening that interest in our behalf 
upon which we yet rest our hopes of justice, 
and of which we shall not to the last despair. 

With the history of our nation up to the 
period above adverted to, you are sufficiently 
informed to supersede the necessity for more 
than a very rapid retrospect. The friendly 
intercourse between the United States and 
the Cherokees commenced at a very early 
period of your national history. The treaty 
of Hopewell, by which our nation was received 
into the favour and protection of the United 
States, was dated in 1785. This instrument 
fixed the boundary which was then agreed 
upon. It will be remarked that the line 
which it indicates, was designed merely as a 
demarcation between the parties to it, and is 
consequently exclusively confined to the east- 
ern limits of the Cherokee nation. It begins 
at the mouth of the Duck river, in what is 
now the state of Tennessee, and, running 
through portions of both Carolinas and Geor- 
gia, terminates at the head of the south fork 
of the Oconee, in the last named state. The 


to a gentleman of country which we then owned, comprehends 


what is now a fertile and densely populated 
portion of the Union. 

At a very early period after the organisa- 
tion of your present form of government, the 
illegal encroachments upon our lands, and the 
outrages perpetrated upon our rights, attract- 
ed the notice of President Washington. With 
a view to adjust all the difficulties growing 
out of these fruitful sources of discord, an- 
other treaty was negotiated in 1791, at Hol- 
ston. A different boundary was established, 
and the Cherokees placed themselves under 
the protection of the United States. A re- 
ference to this treaty will show that we had 


lights to honour.* William Penn is one of| yielded to our neighbours a large portion of 


those white men whose landing upon the 
shores of what was then the Indian’s country, 
brought only peace and comfort. His in- 
fluence was exerted in the cause of Christian 
benevolence and philanthropy. Cruelty and 
rapacity never followed in his footsteps. The 
prosperity of the great commonwealth which 
he founded, was not fostered by the blood nor 
tears of the nations of the forest. We can 
fully appreciate the justice of the annual 
commemoration, by your society, of an event 





reydisa. occasioned a coolness and distance | affording to all his race an example, which, 


between the parties; and by her subtle arts | 
she ultimately prevailed on her husband to| 


massacre the brothers and their followers. 


| William Penn. 





* The Society for Commemorating the Landing of 


our territory, but by the seventh article we 
obtained the solemn guarantee of the United 
States to all our lands not then ceded. 

In the year 1798, a further treaty was con- 
cluded between the parties, at Tellico, by 
which another large cession was made, and 
again by the express provisions of the instru- 
ment, the remainder of their country was for 
ever guaranteed to the Cherokees. ‘This was, 
however, soon followed by another treaty of 
cession in 1804, two treaties in 1805, and 
early in 1806, another. By each of these 
treaties important and valuable districts were 
ceded. A temporary suspension of these pro- 
ceedings now occurred, but in 1816 three 
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several treaties were made, in 1817 another, 
and these were followed up that of February, 
1819. Each of these instruments contributed 
to narrow our limits and to curtail our terri- 
tory. A peace of permanent policy was 
avowed, and the treaty of 1819 was regarded 
as a final measure. Such of the nation as 
were disposed to emigrate beyond the Missis- 
sippi, and to retain’ their original hunter 
habits, were provided for; those who pre- 
ferred remaining, and to pursue the arts of 
civilisation, were to remain; property, which 
had been held in common, was to be enjoyed 
in severalty ; the limits of individual rights 
were to be fixed, and permanent interests to 
be held in land. 

The Cherokees, who had already made 
considerable progress in the pursuits of agri- 
culture, &c., continued rapidly to advance 
under this system. Education became more 
widely diffused, a new alphabet invented by 
one of them, became the vehicle for dissemi- 
nating useful information in their own lan- 
guage. A newspaper was established, a code 
of laws framed, and political institutions, 
adapted to their circumstances, were organ- 
ised. With this change of manners their 
numbers increased, and wealth began to ac- 
cumulate. Such were some of the blessings 
which the Cherokees had derived from their 
intercourse with the whites. They were con- 
tented, prosperous, and happy, and looked 
forward with confidence to an augmentation 
of all their sources of prosperity. They 
realised, to a considerable extent, the benefits 
which had been promised them. They had 
parted with nineteen twentieths of their origi- 
nal possessions, but the rest was secured to 
them by sanctions, guarantees, and pledges, 
which professed to be sacred and inviolable. 

These anticipations were however not to 
be wholly fulfilled. Notwithstanding the un- 
derstanding of all parties that the arrange- 
ments of 1819 were to be permanent and 
final, that no further cessions of territory 
were to be required or made, that we were 
to be suffered to retain, as private property, 
the comparatively small remnant of our ori- 
ginal territory which had not been disposed 
of, it soon appeared that while one acre re- 
mained in our hands it would be viewed with 
the eyes of cupidity. Although one of the 
conditions upon which we had given so much 
was that the residue should be guaranteed to 
us for ever, although the treaty of 1819 was 
declared to be a final adjustment, although 
the United States had stipulated to remove 
all intruders from our lands, and to protect us 
against similar outrages in future, yet none of 
these provisions in our favour have for years 
been of any practical value. 

In our memorial to the senate, in March, 
1836, you will find a summary statement of 
the wrongs under which we laboured. We 
then stated that “ the Cherokees were happy 
and prosperous till the year 1828, when the 
United States entered into a treaty with the 
Cherokees west of the Mississippi, in which, 
though the Cherokee nation east was no 
party, nor consulted, certain stipulations were 
introduced affecting their interests. From 
this date the agents of the United States 


commenced their interference with the inter- 
nal affairs of the Cherokee people. A systom 
was devised and prosecuted to force them to 
emigrate by rendering them unhappy where 
they were.” 

In June, 1834, a paper purporting to be an 
agreement, was executed between John H. 
Eaton, a commissioner on the part of the 
United States, and Andrew Ross, ‘Thomas J. 
Park, John West, and James Starr. These 
individuals were members of the Cherokee 
community, but were never authorised to act 
on behalf of the nation, nor did they hold any 
appointment or office which would carry with 
it a presumption that they had authority so 
to act. Yet with these men an instrument 
purporting to be a treaty, was signed. As 
soon as it came to the ears of the nation, de- 
cisive steps were taken, a protest from about 
thirteen thousand Cherokees was submitted to 
the government, disclaiming the proceeding. 
It was submitted to the senate for ratification 
as a treaty properly and duly negotiated, but 
in consequence of the representations made 
to that honourable body, and the evidence 
exhibited before it, it was rejected. Upon 
what ground it could ever be claimed to be 
an authoritative national act, is yet to be 
learned. 

By direction of the president this repudiated 
instrument was, in November, 1834, submit- 
ted to the general council of the nation for 
its approval. It was, however, again most 
deliberately and solemnly rejected. 

During the ensuing winter a deleyation 
from the nation was at Washington for the 
purpose of arranging the existing difficulties. 
Before terms were agreed upon, and shortly 
after the conferences had begun, a few indi- 
viduals of the nation, equally without authority 
as those who had been before prevailed upon 
to assume such powers, arrived in the city, 
and within a few days the regularly appointed 
delegation was again passed by, and new ne- 
gotiations opened with these parties. On the 
14th of March, 1835, an instrument purport- 
ing to be a treaty was signed by these parties, 
and transmitted by the president to the nation 
for its approval. Every effort was made to 
extort this approbation. The annuities due 
to the nation were withheld—the fears of 
some were excited by threats of personal vio- 
lence, made by the United States agents,— 
others were arrested by the military and 
placed in confinement,—their press was seized. 
At one of the meetings of the nation, the Rev. 
Mr. Schermerhorn, who has performed a con- 
spicuous part in these transactions, distinctly 
apprised the Cherokees that if they remained 
on this side of the Mississippi, their difficulties 
would increase, “that the screws would be 
turned upon them till they would be ground 
into powder.” 

Notwithstanding all these efforts to intimi- 
date the nation into an approval of this instru- 
ment, it was rejected with great unanimity. 
A delegation, however, was again appointed 
to negotiate with the United States’ commis- 
sioner upon all the subjects of difference. It 
appeared, however, that his powers were 
limited, and in consequence of this and other 
causes it was deemed advisable that the dele- 
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gation should proceed to Washington, and 
this determination was announced to the com- 
missioner. 

uring the interyal between the adoption 
and execution of this plan, the principal chief 
of the nation, who was also the chairman of 
the delegation, was arrested and imprisoned, 
his papers seized and examined, without any 
cause being assigned and without any legal 
process. This act of outrage, followed by no 
judicial investigation, was, according to the 
avowal of one of the actors in it, perpetrated 
by the orders of B. F. Curry, a United States 
agent. 

Mr. Curry himself hastened to Washington, 
procured an order from the department for- 
bidding the delegation to proceed to that 
place. They notwithstanding did proceed, 
and on their arrival at the seat of govern- 
ment apprised the department in the custom- 
ary mode of the fact; and that they were 
ready to proceed in the business which had 
brought them on. They were received as 
usual ; propositions were invited from them, 
with assurances that these propositions should 
be acted upon. 

Within a few days, however, information 
reached Washington that the commissioner 
who remained behind had negotiated another 
treaty with a body of unauthorised individuals, 
and was bringing on with him a delegation. 
This instrument, to which less than one hun- 
dred of the nation ever gave their sanction, 
directly or indirectly, was in its terms unac- 
ceptable to the president: it was again varied 
in Washington in some important features ; 
and, notwithstanding every remonstranve and 
opposition on the part of the regularly au- 
thorised representatives of the nation, was 
submitted to the senate, and finally obtained 
the ratification of that body by a bare con- 
stitutional majority. 

I have thus given you a rapid sketch of the 
proceedings which terminated in the so called 
treaty of December, 1835. The details may 
be found at large in the congressional docu- 
ments. This instrument we consider as the 
consummation of our wrongs. By its provi- 
sions all the benefits which we deemed se- 
cured to us by valid and effective treaties are 
in substance annihilated,—all the territory 
remaining in the hands of the nation or of in- 
dividuals, is ceded. This instrument, to which 
so small a portion of our people as less than 
one hundred have ever been induced, by all 
the appliances used, to give their sanction, is, 
we are told, a solemn and sacred treaty, and 
its stipulations will be fully and rigidly en- 
forced. 

It was to have been expected that a mea- 
sure so monstrous and so glaring, would be 
followed by acts and misrepresentations of all 
sorts for the purpose of sustaining it. Para- 
graphs, calculated to produce alarm and con- 
sternation, were insidiously thrown into the 
public papers the moment this spurious treaty 
was signed, and some of them before the 
news of its ratification by the senate could 
have reached the nation. Rumours of an 
armed opposition to its enforcement were 
fabricated, and one of these publications was 
headed, “ The Cherokees are up!! !” 















































































For myself, I had calls of too serious and | their assent to a spurious treaty. They might 
ing import to allow of my wasting time | be persuaded to remove, and to remove with. 
in hunting down these calumnies or exposing | out resistance, and would be better reconciled 
these prophecies, which had 20 other prospect | to their fate, if the United States would only 
of being verified thex by themselves producing | show them the fairness formally to recognise 
the effects they affected to foretell. The prin-| the removal as the compelled submission of 
cipal agent in getting up this spurious treaty | the weaker to the stronger, but they would 
was the Reverend Mr. Schermerhorn, the /| not, in the face of heaven, put their hands and 
same individual who by similar means in- seals to a falsehood. They would pot say 
volved the country in a war with the Semi-|that arrangements were brought about by 
nolians, by which millions of money, and | honest treaty, which were really brought about 
lives still more valuable, have been lost. I by deliberate and steadily resisted and exposed 
was persuaded that however the cases and | craft and duplicity. 
the people might differ, it would be attempted} General Wool appeared chagrined at his 
to confound the Cherokees with the Semino- | reception in the valley towns. After our in- 
lians, and to take alarm at and to exaggerate | terview I discovered the cause. On reaching 
the slightest expression of discontent. 1 knew | my destination I learned that various efforts 
that the perpetrator of a wrong never for-| had been made on the arrival of the army in 
gives his victim; and that there were some | the valley towns, and in various ways, to ob- 
who would excite our people to open indica- | tain an acknowledgment of the spurious treaty, 
tions of resentment as a pretext for violence) but without effect. Even the arms of the peo- 
and a justification of themselves. It was| ple had been demanded, and, although they 
therefore made my earnest business, by a| were actually required by the farmers for the 
calm and direct course, to endeavour to con-| protection of their fields and stock from birds 
firm the often expressed resolution of the Che- | and beasts of prey, in order to remove the 
rokees, to rely entirely upon remonstrance, | smallest pretext for suspicion they were forth- 
and to pursue such a course as would satisfy | with given up. Some of our people were un- 
the people of the United States and their re-| able to understand why an army should be 
presentatives, that we had been the victims) sent among us while we were at perfect 
of injustice. Our people were assured that, | peace, to enforce the stipulations of a treaty, 
when the treaty-making power should dis-| which, if even obligatory, was not to be exe- 
cover the real truth, he could not fail to be| cuted for two years. Several arrests of men 
j and women, as afterwards appeared, were at- 
tributed to expressions of natural surprise up- 
on this head. None of these annoyances, 
however, produced any unfortunate result. 
The Cherokees, though unwavering in their 
objections to the pretended treaty, remained 
and will remain inoffensive and unresisting. 

About four weeks after my return, the na- 
tion was convened to receive the report of 
the delegation. The general was invited to 
be present, with the troops under his com- 
mand,—about five hundred of the army at- 
tended. Just before the commencement of 
the proceedings, while upon the platform, a 
package was placed in my hands, addressed 
on the envelope to me, and on the inside to 
the Cherokee people. It was a notice from 
General Wool, communicating in substance 
the determination of President Jackson, that 
no alteration in the treaty would be made by 
him, but that its stipulations should be scru- 
pulously fulfilled. 

This communication from General Wool 
was publicly read and interpreted, and after- 
wards the paper called the treaty was in like 
manner read and interpreted. ‘The people 
were entirely silent in relation to the former. 
They were then asked if they were disposed 
to give their assent to the latter. They unani- 
mously answered, No! and insisted upon a 
new arrangement, alleging that the one ex- 
hibited to them had n made with irre- 
sponsible, unauthorised individuals, and con- 
tained terms and conditions distinctly at 
variance with their often and publicly pro- 
claimed instructions. 

The nation having thus spontaneously and 
without advice from their rulers, rejected 
this spurious treaty, and disclaimed it as their 
act, it appeared to me the most prudent course 


to encourage them in hoping for better things. 
It also occurred to me that if those of our 
brethren who were already in the west, were 
to unite with us in endeavouring to make the 
truth of the case known, our prospects of ulti- 
mately obtaining justice would be improved. 
I also knew that this portion of the nation 
considered the provisions of the treaty, under 
which they had emigrated and received lands 
beyond the Mississippi in lieu of what was 
ceded in the east, as seriously infringed by 
the document in question. I was further per- 
suaded that the reason assigned for our op- 
position to the arrangement, viz., our distaste 
for Arkansas, could not be attributed to those 
who actually resided there. With these im- 
pressions, | recommended the appointment of 
a delegation to confer with our brethren in 
the west, upon the propriety of sending a 
joint embassy to Washington for the purpose 
of satisfying the government how much they 
had been misinformed and deceived, and of 
making a definitive arrangement upon terms 
acceptable to the nation. At the same time, 
I assured the people that the treaties already 
recognised by both parties as existing be- 
tween them and the United States, would not 
be broken, and they might confidently trust 
to that security for obtaining a fuir and honest 
adjustment of controversies, which was all 
they had ever desired. 


(To be continued.) 
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t. 
The agents of the United States seem to 
be aware that the Cherokee nation had never 
sanctioned this pretended treaty. No sooner 
had it been hurried through the forms of 
ratification than they obtained a military 
force to overawe the Cherokees, and to oppose 
every attempt to pursue a faithful and honest 
enquiry into the real facts of the case. On 
my return to my constituents, having been 
detained some time by business, I arrived at 
Athens, in Tennessee, where I met General 
Wool, the commander of the troops, who had 
actually reached our country before me. The 
general expressed great satisfaction that I 
had come, and informed me that my presence 
had been much wanted, as he had already 
been in the valley towns, and found there a 
feeling so decidedly hostile to the treaty as 
to require the operation of the most powerful 
counteracting influences. I assured him that 
I considered his admission of that fact very 
important, as it proved that I had been guilty 
of no misrepresentation, and that his own ex- 
perience would now enable him to show Gen. 
Jackson that the impression under which he 
professed to act in making this arrangement 
with the Cherokees was a mistaken one,—he 
had made a compact to which only one side, 
and what was still worse only the interested 
one, had consented, when to ratify a bargain 
requires the free consent of two. General 
Wool, in reply, dwelt on the impossibility of 
changing the determination of the president, 
and hoped I would advise the people accord- 
ingly, and thus prevent such scenes as had 
taken place in Florida. I assured him that 
I would pledge my life that the Cherokees 
would never assert their rights by bloodshed, 
but that I could not as un Teint man advise 


For “ The Friend.” 
ON GIVING ALMS, 


Among the practical duties enjoined in the 
New Testament, we find few, if any, more 
frequently or forcibly impressed, than the 
giving of alms. The poor, we are told, we 
have always with us, and experience fully 
confirms the declaration. Hence there must 
always be objects upon whom the virtue of 
charity may be exercised. Our Saviour, when 
reproving the superstitious formality of the 
pharisees, as manifested by their needless 
washings, enjoined them to give alms of such 
things as they had, and behold all things were 
clean unto them.* Connected with the so- 
lemn admonition to his disciples, to seek the 
kingdom of God, and rely on divine protec- 
tection in regard to the necessary supplies for 
their physical wants, is enjoined the duty of 
giving alms.t Cornelius is described as a 
devout man, who feared God with all his 
house, gave much alms to the people, and 
prayed to God always. When visited by an 
heavenly messenger, he was assured that his 
alms, as well as his prayers, were come up 
for a memorial before God.t The account 
which is given us of Dorcas, her good works, 
her alms deeds, and of the lamentation of the 
widows upon her death, is particularly beau- 
tifal and pathetic.§ In the description which 
our Lord has given us of the final judgment 
of the righteous and the wicked, we find the 
care of the former to administer to the wants 
of those who were in distress, from poverty, 
sickness, or imprisonment, brought conspi- 
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dered to the meanest members of the human 


cuously into view, and the service thus ren-| those men of plunder and blood—though their | income ao necessitous, consider 
pe 


family, accepted as rendered to the Saviour 
himself. But on the other hand, the selfish 
disregard of the wicked to the distresses of 
others, is charged as a neglect of the Master.* 
The Apostle John explains this passage, with- 
out referring to it, in that pointed question ; 
Whoso hath this world’s good and seeth his 
brother have need, and shutteth up his bowels 
of compassion from him, how dwelleth the 
love of God in him?t And this love, whose 
absence is indicated by selfish hardness of 
heart, is the great point on which hang all 
the law and the prophets. In other words, 
it is this love, steadily maintained, with its 
inseparable concomitant, the love of man, 
which leads to a fulfilment of all the right- 
eousness which the law and the prophets were 
designed to establish. 

From this view of the subject, we may 
clearly infer, that a disposition of heart from 
which acts of charity and mercy unavoidably 
flow, is absolutely requisite to our acceptance 
in the Divine sight. Wo are not, however, 
to suppose, that acts even of charity and 
mercy will give us a right, by purchase, to a 
seat in the regions of blessedness. If we are 
saved, it is owing to the mercy of God, but 
if we are lost, our perdition will be of our- 
selves. And the man whose affections are 
concentrated upon himself, whose love of the 
world is not counteracted and overpowered by 
the love of the Father—whose faith never 
breaks out in works of benevolence to his 
fellow man,—has little reason to expect that 
his place will be allotted among those on the 
right hand of the King, when he comes in his 
glory. 

When we come to examine our duty in re- 
lation to alms, as a practical question, it is 
found to be less simple than a hasty thinker 
would imagine. The great object at which 
we ought to aim, is to preserve a mind pro- 
perly alive to the sufferings of others, and to 
be willing to bear as great a part of their 
burdens, as our religious duty requires. The 
man who gives his money, without examina- 
tion or enquiry, to any sturdy beggar he 
meets, for the sake of getting clear of im- 
portunity, acts a part nearly as selfish as the 
man who withholds his charity altogether. 
Those conquerors of the earth, who, during 
the middle ages, frequently spent great part 
of their lives in warand rapine, and, having 
spread desolation and ruin wherever they 
went, at last devoted a portion of their plun- 
der to the founding of monasteries or erection 
of churches, have not, in the view of poste- 

rity, any claim to the character of givers of 
alms. And those, in the common walks of 
life, who accumulate wealth by grinding the 
faces of the poor—by hard dealing—by the 
rigid exaction of their dues, by pressing down 
the wages of those whom they employ to a 
minimum grade—and by all the arts of a self- 
ish and exclusive policy ; and afterwards de- 
vote a portion of the wealth thus acquired to 
works of ostentatious charity, have as little 
claim to deeds of genuine benevolence, as 






















































* Matt. xxv. ¢ 1 John, iii. 17. 


conduct, 

This kind of charity, we generally allow, has 
little or no affinity with that species of alms 
which the sacred pages enjoin. But are not 
the alms usually given by those of reputable 
character, too often mingled with selfish in- 
gredients ? 


may become the receivers of alms. ‘The ab- 
solute paupers, who rather expose than con- 
ceal their necessities, and those who are 
honestly toiling, under difficulties and discou- 
ragements, to supply their own wants, and 
who, from modesty or diffidence, confine the 
knowledge of their circumstances as much as 
possible to themselves. 


justly observed, that in this country, under 
ordinary circumstances, their number is most- 
ly made up of the victims of intemperance or 
sloth. To persons of that description, alms, 
carelessly and indiscriminately given, often 
do more harm than good. The conclusion is 
then at hand, that we had best withhold our 
bounty from such persons altogether. This, 
however, is not exactly what our Saviour in- 
culcated, when he held up the example of our 
heavenly Father, who maketh his sun to rise 
on the evil and on the good, and sendeth rain 
upon the just and on the unjust. In this case, 
the wants to be relieved, are not merely phy- 
sical. They are deeper, and are more diffi- 
cult to remedy. Giving alms, according to 
its true and evangelical meaning, I conceive, 
consists in administering to the wants of others 
of such things as we have, and of such as 
their necessities require. When the lame 
man at the gate of the temple, asked alms of 
Peter and John, Peter told him, silver and 
gold have I none, but such as I have, give I 
to thee. Though the apostles would admi- 
nister nothing in the way he expected assist- 
ance, yet by restoring him to the use of his 
limbs, they probably enabled him to provide 
for himself. And may not persons of im- 
proved understandings, without the gift of 
healing, frequently bestow their alms in a 
similar manner,—or to a similar purpose ? 
Where poverty arises from vice, negligence, 
ignorance, or waste, alms may be given to 
much greater effect, by counteracting the 
evils in which it originates, than by supplying 
the physical wants. The latter is often like 
alleviating a disease by increasing its viru- 
lence ; but the former applies the remedy to 
the seat of the disease. The truth is, that 


indeed, is not so glaringly odious. 


There are two very different classes who 


In regard to the former class, it may be 


the provision which is made for the poor, 
both publicly and privately, often increases 
the evil which it is intended to remedy. And 
this arises in a great measure from the atten- 
tion of the donors being too much directed to 
the supply of physical wants, and too little to 
the use of moral remedies. To enable the 
poor to provide for themselves, to cultivate 
their moral faculties, to remove as far as pos- 
sible those temptations which usually lead 
them into poverty or crime, is bestowing alms 
in the most effectual way, as well as most in 
accordance with Christian benevolence. 

It is too frequently the case, that people 


who are disposed to distribute a part of their 


their duty 
those who are in want, without sufficiently 
reflecting that the objects of their bounty are 
probably quite as much in want of advice and 
encouragement, as of pecuniary aid. Our 
minds, as well as our fortunes, are the gifts of 
our munificent Creator, and the injunction to 
give alms of such things as we have, is as 
applicable to the treasures of intellect as to 
those of visible wealth. 





































by the act of giving to 


That species of alms, which consists of 


advice, instruction, and encouragement, is 
particularly important to that class, numerous 
at all times, and unusually increased at the 
present, who are struggling and toiling under 
discouragements and privations, to provide for 
themselves and their families, without invok- 
ing the hand of charity. How often might 
such as these be effectually, yet delicately, 
assisted by persons of wealth and influence. 
If the latter would sometimes let fall, from 
their ample stores of productive employment, 
some handsful for the former to glean, alms 
might be given without creating a sense of 
degrading dependence. But for those who 
are favoured with abundance, either of intel- 
lectual or tangible wealth, to resign the aris- 
tocracy of their condition, to enter into the 
feelings of their poor and ignorant neighbours, 
to aid them by their counsel, and encourage 
them in their business, requires a degree of 
humility which nothing but a deep sense of 
religious obligation can infuse. Yet this is 
the course which would be pursued, by men 
of superior minds, or of ample estates, were 
they duly regardful of the injunction to give 
alms of such things as they have. 


Not only the wealthy and powerful, but 


persons of narrow and limited circumstances, 


might unquestionably be much more useful in 
the world than they commonly are, were the 
to regard with proper attention, the text al- 
ready several times quoted, to give alms of 
such things as they have. It is unquestiona- 
bly a duty not to be overlooked, that we pro- 
vide, if we can, for our own. But this, 
though a duty, is not an all absorbing one. 
Such of us as find the wants of our own fami- 
lies absorb nearly all our means, are yery 
liable, when objects of bounty present, to 
conclude that assistance must come from the 
rich, and we must retain what we have to 
meet the wants of those nearer home. We 
may endeavour to reconcile ourselves to a 
selfish policy, by supposing that if we were 
wealthy we would be liberal; and that when 
we have added a little more to our small pro- 
visions, we will then contribute more freely 
to the wants of others. But before we deter- 
mine to rest upon this species of anticipated 
beneficence, it would be well to examine, whe- 
ther this is a compliance with the sacred in- 
junction—to give alms of such things as we 
have; whether it may not be love of the 
world, rather than want of power, which 
prompts us to withhold, and to reflect that it 
is much less inconvenient to ourselves to post- 
pone the accomplishment of our views of ac- 
cumulation, than it is to those who are in 
want to wait till we have effected “_ 







For “ The Friend.” 
THOMAS LURTING. 


The history of Thomas Lurting, which is 
given by Sewell, may probably be unknown 
to many of the younger readers of “ The 
Friend.” The narrative of Sewell is very in- 
teresting, and perhaps may be equally pleas- 
ing to our juvenile readers if presented in a 
condensed form, and in a more modern dress. 

We first meet with him in the station of 
boatswain’s mate on board a ship of war, in 
the fleet of Admiral Drake. In this situation 
he appears to have been an active and intre- 
pid warrior. He was several times exposed 
to very imminent danger, and experienced a 
number of hairbreadth escapes. In the year 
1655, when Admiral Drake visited the Medi- 
terranean, in an expedition against some of 
the ports of Spain, and the Barbary powers, 
Thomas Lurting was on board one of his 
ships. 

t so happened that a little before this time, 
some of the crew became acquainted with a 
person who had attended one of the meetings 
of Friends in Scotland. This was, we may 
observe, soon after George Fox began his 
ministerial labours. The Society, on its first 
appearance, was much vilified, and conse- 

uently excited no inconsiderable attention. 

he doctrines of the Quakers became an ob- 
ject of eager rs with many serious peo- 
ple of that day. The leading doctrine of 
George Fox, which unquestionably consti- 
tuted the principal theme of his sermons and 
those of his coadjutors, was that of the in- 
ward light, as an infallible guide in the way 
of life and salvation.* It is probable that 
little more, of the principles of George Fox 
and his friends, than this primary article, be- 
came known to these fighting sailors. A 
small number of them declined attending the 
service of the chaplain, and met to worship 
in silence. This soon gained for them the 
appellation of Quakers. ‘Thomas Lurting, 
being stimulated by the priest, displayed his 
zeal for the prevailing religion of the ship by 
abusing these inoffensive men. But finding 
this conduct productive of self-condemnation, 
or rather meeting, like Saul of Tarsus, with 
something by the way, which condemned this 
unrighteous zeal, he was induced to look more 
closely into his own mind, and eventually 
was brought to an unshaken belief in the doc- 
trine of a Teacher and Guide, secretly mani- 
fested to his enquiring mind. He therefore 
united in worship with the few who bore the 
appellation of Quakers, and others coon after- 
wards joining them, their numbers increased 
so that in less than six months they consisted 
of twelve men and two boys. These Quakers, 
as they were called, though ridiculed at first, 
eventually, by their exemplary conduct, gained 
the esteem of their officers and shipmates. 





* When the Lord God and his Son Jesus Christ 
sent me forth into the world to preach his everlasting 
gospel and kingdom, | was glad that I was commanded 
to tarn people to that inward light, spirit, and grace, 
by which all might know their salvetion and their 
way to God; even that Divine Spirit which would 
lead them into all truth, and which I infallibly knew 
would never deceive any.—G. Fox's Journal, vol. i. 
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THE FRIEND. 


Still they continued to perform the service 
required on board the ship, for they had not 
as yet discovered the inconsistency of war 
with their religious profession. Their case 
indeed furnishes a remarkable example of the 
gentle and gradual unfoldings of the divine 
principle in the mind. Their religious views 
led them to perform the duties assigned them 
with extraordinary diligence, so that the cap- | 
tain declared he should be willing that all his | 
men were Quakers, for they were the bravest | 
men in the ship. Yet, though they continued | 
to fight, they refused to partake of the plun- | 
der. ~ 

Although George Fox had, several years} 
before, made a public profession of his testi-_ 
mony against war;* and in 1654 wrote to the | 
protector informing him that he denied the use | 
of carnal weapons against any man, and that | 
he was sent to bear witness against all violence, | 
and to turn the people from darkness to light; | 
to bring them from the occasion of war and | 
fighting to the peaceable gospel ;f yet it is 
probable that Thomas Lurting and his com- 
panions were entirely unacquainted with these | 
circumstances. But when they came to walk | 
by the rule which George Fox recommended, | 
to wit, the law of the Spirit of Life as mani- | 
fested in the secret of the heart, they were | 
soon led to observe the same things in their | 
outward demeanour. 

The ship in which they were employed 
being at Barcelona, preparing to batter down | 
one corner of a castle which was firing upon 
them, Thomas, who was stripped and busily 
engaged in directing the men where to point 
their shot, was suddenly impressed with a 
conviction that the practice of war was in- 
coasistent with his religious duty. Under 
this conviction he put on his clothes, and 
walked the deck, totally regardless of the 
fire from the Spanish garrison. Being deeply 
engaged in religious exercise, some of the 
men, who observed him, enquired if he was 
hurt. He answered he was not, but was un- 
der some scruple of conscience with regard 
to fighting. Night coming on, the ship was 
removed beyond the reach of the castle guns; 
and does not appear to have been afterwards 
engaged at that place. 

But as they rather expected to renew the 
attack on the succeeding day, Thomas in- 
formed some of his friends that he now be- 
lieved that his duty to his Master required 
him, in case the action was renewed, to bear 
his testimony against war and fighting, and 
quietly acquiescing in the Lord’s will, to 
leave the event to the Divine disposal. He 
thought that as he and his friends had borne 
so conspicuous a part in the preceding con- 
flicts, they must now evince their adherence 
to the principles of the gospel, by openly re- 
fusing to take any further share in the destrur 
tion of human life. He was not, however, im- | 
mediately brought to the trial. 

Not long afterwards, being ordered upon a 
cruise, they discovered one morning a large 
ship steering toward them, which they sup- 
posed to be a Spanish vessel of war. Orders 
were accordingly given to clear the ship for 











* Journal, vol. i. p. 56. . t+ Ibid, p. 169. 


action. 
perceived that the time was come when the 
sincerity and firmness of his principles must 





Thomas, who was then on the deck, 


be tried. Inwardly and fervently imploring 
Divine assistance, he called his friends to- 
gether, probably in his private cabin, which 
he had used for their meeting room, and in- 
formed them of his own resolution, but left 
them to act as they should betieve right. 
After expressing his reliance on Divine pro- 
tection and support, he told them, the captain 
had great confidence in them, and therefore 
advised, that such of them as were of his 
mind in relation to fighting, should assemble 
together in the most public situation in the 
ship, where the captain and other officers 
might see them. By acting thus openly they 
would avoid the imputation of having deserted 
their posts, without affording to the captain 
an opportunity to supply their places with 
others. 

Thomas then went upon deck, and took his 
stand in a conspicuous part of the ship. Look- 
ing behind him he had the satisfaction to dis- 
cover that his friends were all standing near 
him. What an interesting spectacle! ‘Twelve 
of the most active warriors on board the ship, 
standing quietly together, resolved to fight no 
more, whatever might be the consequence of 
their refusal. A large vessel bearing down 
upon them, with a menacing appearance. The 
officers busily engaged in preparing for a 
sanguinary conflict, and hastily driving the 
men to their quarters. Under these circum- 
stances, it could hardly be expected that the 
prompt and rigid discipline of a British ship 
of war, would be satisfied with any thing short 
of the lives of those who refused to fight. 
Shortly after they had taken their station,, 
the lieutenant ordered one of those men to 
his quarters, to which he returned that he 
could fight no more. The lieutenant there- 


/upon reported the case to the captain, ob- 


serving that the Quakers were all collected 
together, one of them says he cannot fight, 
and he did not know but they were going to 
mutiny. The captain, in a rage, seized the 
man by his collar, beat him with a large cane, 
and dragged him to his quarters. Then re- 
turning upon the deck, he called for his 
sword, and furiously drew it from the scab- 
bard. ‘Thomas instantly apprehended he was 
divinely required to present himself as a 
sacrifice to his enraged commander. Fixing 
his eyes seriously and steadily on the infu- 
riated captain, he stepped forward to meet 
him. ‘The countenance of the captain imme- 
diately changed, his visage became pale, and 
turning about, he gave his sword to his waiter 
and walked away. It soon afterwards ap- 
veared that the ship which had excited this 
ilarm was a Genoese, one of their friends. 
‘nd before night the captain sent a messsen- 
ger to Thomas to apologize for his conduct, 
acknowledging that his passion had carried 
him beyond the bounds of decorum. Thomas 
in reply gave him to understand that he did 
not resent his conduct; but withal cautioned 
him against such indulgence of passion, lest 
in his anger he might commit an act of which 
he would afterwards repent in vain. 

When Thomas got home from this voyage 
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he left the ships of war, but continued a sea-|commands with alacrity. The consequence 
faring life on board of merchantmen. A re-jof this conduct is easily perceived. The 
markable circumstance, which occurred in| Algerines, finding their prisoners so diligent 
1663, shows, in a conspicuous manner, what | and obedient, became easy and careless them- 
prudence and courage may do, without vio-|selves. As they were all armed, and the 
lating the principles of peace. English destitute of arms, and withal so 
In the autumn of that year he was sailing| peaceable and obliging in their behaviour, 
in the capacity of mate, on board a ship in| suspicion had little to feed upon, and there- 
the Venetian trade, commanded by George | fore soon died away. 
Pattison, one of the Society of Friends. When| ‘The weather becoming stormy and wet, 
returning homewards, near the island of Ma-|they soon lost sight of the piratical ship, 
jorca they were pursued by an Algerine pirate, | which was an important event, and absolutely 
and putting up too much sail, some part of| necessary to the success of the enterprise— 
their rigging gave way, in consequence of|two of the captors lodged in the cabin with 
which the pirate overtook them, and ordered |the English captain. These two having re- 
the captain to come on board. He accord-| tired one very rainy night, to their usual place 
ingly, with four of his men, went in his boat | of repose, the mate persuaded another to go 
to the Algerine vessel, leaving the mate with |to sleep in his cabin; and eventually prevail- 
three men and a boy on board his own ship.|ed upon them all, one after another, to lie 
Upon their arrival thirteen or fourteen Alge-|down and sleep. He then going quietly to 
rines were sent back with the boat to take| work, got possession of their arms. This 
charge of the English prize. While these} being done, he informed his men that they 
things were passing, Thomas Lurting was/|had the Algerines in their power, but strictly 
under great exercise of mind, on account of| forbid their being hurt. He ordered, how- 
the captain and men who had gone with him, |ever, that they should be kept below deck 
as well as on account of those who remained | where they were, and the vessel steered for 
on board their own vessel. While thus ex-|Majorca. The wind being favourable, they 
ercised, he received what he believed to be a/ found themselves in the morning within sight 
divine assurance, that he should not go to|of that island. Orders were given to watch 
Algiers. Under this assurance all his fears|the doors, and not let more than one or two 





were dissipated ; and going to the side of the | of the Algerines out at atime. When one of 


ship he received their captors on board in a) them came upon deck, expecting to see 
friendly manner. He afterwards showed them | Algiers, he was astonished to find them 
the different parts of the ship, and her cargo, | approaching Majorca. It was naturally ap- 


as if there was nothing amiss; and had the|prehended, that when this man reported to 


satisfaction to find that his amenity was met|his companions the change which had been 
by civil treatment on the part of their new | effected during the night, some violence might 
acquaintances. be attempted ; and the mate, therefore, cau- 
Thomas, soon afterwards, took occasion to| tioned his men to be careful not to spill any 
assure his men that he believed they would/blood. But the news of their own capture, 
not go to Algiers. But he charged them to/ produced in this piratical crew a very differ- 
be as obedient to their new masters as they | ent effect from what was expected. Instead 
had formerly been to him. This they promised | of a violent paroxysm of rage, their courage 
to do, and it was soon perceived that their} sunk at once, they all fell to crying, and be- 
diligence and obedient behaviour gained the} gan to beg that they might not be sold. For 
confidence of the captors; so that having|it is to be observed, that as the Barbary 
taken some small articles out of thé prize,| powers were then, as they still are, in the 
several of them returned to their own vessel, | practice of making slaves of those Europeans 
leaving eight of their number to conduct the | who fall into their hands, the nations of Chris- 
English ship to Algiers. tendom were accustomed to retaliate this 
The solicitude of the mate was now turned /enormity, by making slaves of those whom 
toward the captain and his men who were|they captured on the high seas. Thomas 
still in the Algerine vessel, for he felt fully | Lurting’s religion, however, was quite too 
assured of the deliverance of those who were | evangelical to admit this piece of barbarism 
with him. His fervent prayers on behalf of| into his practice. He, therefore, assured his 
his captain and the four men were at length | prisoners, that they should not be sold, and 
answered, by their being all sent back to/|thus appeased their anxiety. The captain 
their own ship. The English sailors mani-|and his cabin companions, during this time, 
fested the utmost willingness to assist in re-| remained unconscious of what had occurred. 
capturing the ship, assuring the mate that) The mate going into the cabin, informed his 
they would kill as many of the Algerines as} captain of what they had done. When the 
he should command. But he told them they | latter acquainted the Algerine chief, that the 
must not hurt them, and that in case they} vessel was again under the command of its 
would be directed by him, he would endeavour | proper owners, and that they were going to 
to effect their liberation, but if they chose to} Majorca, he also began to weep, and to solicit 
attempt it by violence, he would take no part} the captain not to sell him. This he promised 
in the affair. The men finding the mate! should not be done. 
would not attempt the recapture by violence,| The captain having some business at Ma- 
agreed to be governed by him, and allow him|jorca, put into the port, having previously 
to effect it in his own way. He ordered his| concealed his prisoners, for fear the Spaniards 
men to be particularly careful to give no| might discover and take them by force. An 
offence to their captors, but to obey their| English captain, an acquaintance of Captain 





Pattison, being then at Majorca, was inform- 
ed, under promise of secrecy, of what had 
occurred, and of the prisoners then on board 





the ship. This captain was desirous of hay- 
ing two or three of these Aigerines himself, 
and told the master and mate they were fools 
to refuse selling them, for they were worth 
two or three hundred dollars a piece. But 


they absolutely rejected the application, the 


mate declaring he would not sell them for 
the whole island of Majorca. This captain 
finding he was not likely to gain what he de- 
sired, gave information to the Spaniards on 
shore, of what had been confidentially told 
him. But the captain and mate hearing what 
was done, called their prisoners to assist in 
getting the vessel out to sea. Thus these 
conscientious Christians, to save their Maho- 
metan prisoners from the hands of the Span- 
iards, exposed themselves to the danger of 
being again reduced to captivity. These Al- 
gerines were allowed their liberty for several 
days, until they attempted to rise, which they 
were prevented from doing by the firmness 
and prudence of the mate, but without deviat- 
ing from his pacific course. 

Notwithstanding the success which had 
thus far attended the unwarlike heroism of 
the mate, a difficult and embarrassing service 
remained. ‘The master and mate were de- 
sirous of restoring their prisoners to their 
native country ; but how to effect it, with 
safety, was not easily seen. The well known 
character of these piraticai pests of the Me- 
diterranean, as well as the disposition mani- 
fested by them, on more occasions than one, 
during their captivity, were sufficient indica- 
tions to the Englishmen of the imprudence 
of placing themselves in their power. 

Having approached the Barbary coast, sup- 
posed to be about fifty miles from Algiers, 
and six from land, and little or no wind pre- 
vailing, Thomas undertook the dangerous and 
delicate task of putting the Algerines on 
shore. As the Algerines were ten in num- 
ber,* and the whole crew of the English ship 
only nine men and a boy, it was difficult to 
decide in what way to proceed. To send 
them all at once, with two or three of the 
ship’s company, appeared unsafe ; and to send 
them ashore at twice, would give the first half 
a chance to surprise the company who should 
land with the last. 

The mate, with two men and a boy, took 
his station in the bow of the boat, having a 
boat hook in his hand, and the arms of the 
prisoners lying close to them. The Algerine 
chief was then seated on the stern of the boat, 
with one on his lap; another was then placed 
on each side of him, with a man on his lap; 
and thus the ranks were extended until all 
were seated. This position was chosen to 
prevent their suddenly rising, in case they 
should be disposed so to do. As they ap- 
proached the shore, one of the sailors became 
alarmed, and cried out that there were men 
in the bushes on shore—on which the prison- 
ers all rose at once. The situation of these 
English sailors was at that instant truly 





* Two were probably added to the former eight, 
when the captain was sent back. 
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appalling. But the mate, with his usual self- 
command, directed his men to seize such arms 
as they had, but to make no use of them, till 
he should give them liberty. The conditions 
which he had prescribed to his men, on which 
it would appear they consented to assist in the 
hazardous enterprise of putting the Algerines 
on shore, were, that they should abstain from 
violence, until he should declare that he could 
do no more ; and then, as the men were not 
chine re inst fighting, they must be at 
rty to fight for their lives. After a little 
pause, he discovered that the alarm of men 
on the shore was unfounded, when resumi 
his native firmness, he turned the boat h 
in his hand, and gave the Algerine captain a 
> that he was still subject to his orders, 
fr striking a pretty severe blow and bidding 
him to sit down. This command was instant. 
ly obeyed by them all. Havi approached 
80 near the shore that they cou easily wade, 
the Algerines were ordered to j into the 
water, which they did. The mate draw- 
nearer to land, threw the arms also on 
shore. He also furnished his prisoners with 
provisions to supply their wants, until they 
could reach one of their own towns. 

The mate and his little crew then returned 
to the ship, and the wind almost immediately 
sprung up in their favour—a circumstance 
which had not occurred while the Algerines 
were on board—and quickly wafted them to 
their native land. 

The news of this extraordinary adventure 
reached England before them, probably 
through the instrumentality of the captain, 
whom they saw at Majorca, and as they 
passed up the Thames, the king, who was there 
at Greenwich, was informed of it. He came in 
his barge to the side of the vessel, and re- 
ceived from the mate an account of this in- 
teresting transaction. When he was told that 
they had put their captors on shore, he re- 
marked, they might have made a good profit 
by bringing them to England; but Thomas 
told him, he thought iit better for them to be 
in their own country. The king smiled at 
his simplicity, being probably unable to com- 
prehend the principle on which the captain 
and mate had acted. 

Some years after this event, some seamen, 
belonging to the Society of Friends, being 
captured and enslaved at Algiers, George 
Fox wrote to the Dey at Algiers, remonstrat- 
ing against the conduct of his people in rela- 
tion to Friends, and showing him, by a 
concise narrative of this case, that the Qua- 
kers, so called, when the power was in their 
hands, had acted very differently towards 
them. L. 8. 


From the New York Observer. 
HYMN FROM THE GERMAN. 
conviction. Theodore Untereyck. 
1. Impart, O Lord, thy light! 
I’m to myself a stranger, — 
Show me myself aright ! 
I know—whate’er the eaure— 
I am not us I was; 
For now I deeply feel 
All with me is not well, 
2. Content with form and show, 
I had no thought of trouble 





In seasons past ;—but now 
Sorrows upon me crowd, 
I'm to myself a load, 
The things that were my joy 
With grief my heart annoy. 
a outward source of pain 
ites despondin sorrow, 
Or leads me to amie i 
Many and kind my friends, 
No foe my peace offends, 
My frame, as I desire, 
In health and strength entire. 
4. O no!—"tis grief of soul, 
And from within arises, 
Refusing all control : 
’Tis this,—the anxious thought 
That yet I know it not, 
Whether I'm truly thine, 
And, Jesus, thou art mine. 
5. The things are far from one, 
Being—and call’d—a Christian ; 
I know that he alone 
Is worthy of the name, 
Who by the strength can tame 
His darling lusts, and lives 
To Him who mercy gives. 
6. It is bat self-deceit 
To cherish the opinion— 
That it is adequate 
To prove our faith sincere— 
If we from crimes are clear 
Which men of heathen name 
Would shun thro’ fear of shame. 
7. He only Christ puts on 
Who is of self divested ; 
Who cannot trust his own 
Virtue, or strength, or will, 
Or wealth, or rank, or skill,— 
But, these renouncing, prays 
“ Jesus, direct my ways !” 
8. Thus speaks the voice of faith, 
In earnest supplication : 
“ Save, Jesus, save from wrath! 
My Lord, Redeemer, Shield, 
I to thy guidance yield : 
Thou art my trust alone, 
O take me for thine own !” 


9. Who fails this truth to know 
Is still to faith a stranger, 
Of God remains tho foe; 
His hope, built on the sand, 
Cannot the trial stand : 
Our safety’s only ground 
Is in free mercy found. 
10. The fear, Lord, troubles me 
Lest I in love am wanting : 
Lest what I {eel for thee, 
Deceptive, hollow, faint, 
Makes but almost a saint, 
And leaves the world supreme 
Above thy sacred name. 
1l. My heart, approach the test, 
’Tis time it were decided ; 
I else can find no rest: 
Say to the world,—*“ Away ! 
Away my sins !”—but say 
To Christ, “ Thou art alone 
My joy !”—or nothing’s done. 
12. Poor worm! wouldst thou refuse 
The King thy cheerful homage, 
By whom creation rose ? 
Wik thou resist his call 
Who is the All in all? 
Who his own world sustains, 
O'er all for ever reigns? 


13. What else shall pass away 
That's found in earth or heaven, 
Himself unchang’d shall stay, 
With pow’r to curse or save : 
Our race gu to the grave, 
Bat thence He'll call his friends 
To bliss that never ends; 


14. While all, who here below, 
Lightly esteem'd his favour, 





Mast sink in endless wo, 

Far from the blest abode 

Of all the friends of God, 
To wail in hopeless grief, 
Where none can mt relief. 

15. He waits ;—make no delay, 

Take now his offer’d merey, 

oe !—and to him say— 
7 h, spirit, time, estate, 
My all I consecrate 

Entire, O Lord, to thee, 

Now and eternally. 


16. “ Do what thon wilt with me, 
Only make me a vessel 
Of praise to honour thee! 
That now, by faith and love, 
I may thy grace approve ; 
And soon in glory raise, 
My song of endless praise.” 


THE FRIEND. 
FIRST MONTH, 27, 1838. 


In one of our editorial paragraphs fast 
week, was an allusion to a discussion in the 
State Convention, relative to the rights of the 
coloured people. The matter in debate was, 
@ motion to prefix to the word “ freemen,” in 
that clause of the constitution respecting the 
right of suffrage, the word ‘white ; thus ex- 
cluding the coloured people, without discri- 
mination, from the privilege of voting. The 
space remaining to us will confine us at pre- 
sent to the mere announcement of the fact, 
that the discussion resulted in the adoption of 
the motion by a considerable majority. 

The annual meeting of the Auxiliary Bible 
Association of Friends in Philadelphia Quar- 
terly Meeting, will be held on the evening of 
second day, the fifth of next month, at seven 
o’clock, in the committee room, Arch street. 
The members of both branches are invited to 
attend. Natuan Kire, Secretary. 

Philadelphia, 1 mo. 26th, 1838. 


A TEACHER is wanted to take charge of 
Friend’s School, in Burlington, N. J., in the 
fourth month next. 

A member of the Society of Friends would 
be preferred. Apply to Cates Gasxr11, 
Rosert Tuomas, Wx. W. Kine 

Burlington, 1 mo. 19th, 1838, 


A stated meeting of the Female Branch of 
the Auxiliary Bible Association of Friends in 
Philadelphia Quarterly Meeting, will be held 
on fifth day next, Ist of 2d mo., at three 
o'clock, Pp. m., at Friends’ Reading Room, 
Apple Tree Alley. 


Agent Appointed. 
Jonathan Beede, Poplin, N. H. 


Diep, Ist month 4th, of a protracted illness, Re- 
sroca Raxestraw, wile of Joseph Rakestraw, aged 
fifty-seven years. 

parted this life at Newport, R. I., on the 4th ul. 
timo, Gzoncr Bowen Cuacr, aged 16 years. In an- 
nouncing the demise of this beloved youthful friend, 
we are comforted in the consoling assurance that his 
spirit has ascended to those celestial regions, “ where 
the wicked cease from troubling, and the weary be at 
rest.” 


~— at Amesbury, Mass., in the 10th mo. last, 
Lypu J. Portweton, aged 21. 








